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with exhibit a most beautiful structure on ex- 
amination. The tail is hollow and bulbous— 
ip Papers not discouti nur hollow in order to be lighter and bulbous ia ar- 
ey notice fromthe subscriber or postmaster, aud derto give surface for a greater tuft of hair 
rearagt which makes their only weapon of defence 
rp No paper sent for a term less than six months. apainst the mother of grabs, and everything 
fp All correspondence should be addressed to the else that troubles them, and why should they be 
ve at Boston. deprived of it! No one but a hollow head will 
deprive them of it, or interfere with the works 
of nature. Is there such a disease among cat- 
tle as the horn ail when they are treated and fed 
as they should be! | beheve there is no idio- 
pathic disease of the horns of cattle, when they 
are well treated. Blows on the head and horns 
‘of eatile, together with starvation, will produce 
absorption and cause hollowness in every part 
of their body as well as their horns. Many cat- 
, tle die for the want of care, and from rough 
Hog pens are excee ingly PoIsOMe | Hoatment and after all, their death is attributed 
« thrown in to neutralize their excre- 
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NOW SAVE THE HOG MANURE. 
At this season hogs that are fed high make mach 
maoure, and now is the time to secure it by cover- 


ing with | 


sm 
when nothing 
ments, and it is a foul practise to suffer them to fill | any such assertion. 


ir and the nostrils of those who pass, with mat- nee. 


POTATO 
| ‘The potato rot is produced by anything that 
llow wise the arrangement of Providence that | fabulous imagination has a mind to assign—as 
nothing The most filthy matter appears from the thousand and one different 
th an be found abe onses, barns and hog-pens | opinions in relation to it. 
vat can be found about houses, barn st PThe fact is that the potato rot is the effect of 
an insect that destroys the stalk or vine at a cer- 
tain period ; or nearly so—hence the blight. 
I have examined the potato at the first appear- 
inds. Deeaying, rotting matter, properly mixed | ance of trouble for two or thee years past, and 
have found the stalk or vine to contain an insect 
at the root, and for some inches above. The in- 
than any artificial substances that can be prepar- | S®Ct !$ 10 the form of a maggot, and very emall. 
/ : It is necessary to use a glass of some power in 
ed order to make a satisfactory examination, From 

‘The drain from the dwelling house is full of val-| the effect of this insect the juices of the potato 
sable matter, which at this season is unwholesome | become vitiated and decomposition immediately 
Nothing will | begins and the potato is lost. 

I know of no way to prevent the rot only to 
plant potatoes on elevated lands that are not 
rich and moist, and to plant without putting on 
siaod about a dwelling house at this season of the | green or stable manure. Coarse strawy manure 
Health and economy require that loam | that is ploushed in well, will be the least objec- 
should be ased to beatralize the efiluvia of all sach tionable and pe rhaps beneficial to the crop, 2 

The striped bug is not a snuff daker. The 
| black or yellow snuff will effectually protect 
yreenerst | vines from being injured by the striped bug, 
SUMMER SEEDING. | when judiciously applied about the hill and vine. 
Farmers should not forget that the latter part of | ALFRED PAIGE. 
Not | om 


1 We think it decidedly wrong to cut the tails 
Lands that are planted | of cattle off so short as to deprive them of their fly- 
this year and made rich may be laid to grass next! brash. Yet we feel confident that the end of the 
pr ng. sowing grain of some kind with the grass tail should be cut or slit for the benefit of all con- 
It is but a few years since this was almost 


ter that is all wanted in oar fields and gardens. 


need to be lost 


a the most important article forthe farmer to en- 


Nothing should be lost. All re fuse 


rch his lands 


matter subject to decay, is use ful on impoverished 


h loam, goes to form new growths, enters at once 


to new plants, and nourishes them more effectual 


enough to produce malignant fevers 


ourity the air so well as fresh loam thrown iato the 
' 


drain. No stagnant water should be allowed to 


year 


filthy plac es. 





August is the best time to sow grass seed, 
that this is the only time, for mach of our land may | 


e seeded in the Spring. 


seed cerned. 


the universal practice of seeding in New England. Theorizing on this subject without adducing facts 

But since it has become a less important object wil] not satisfy all farmers. Catile have often suf- 
here to raise grain than grass, on account of the in- | fered, apparently, from disease crignating in the tail; 
creased facilities for the transportation of western | and they have obtained relief, apparently, by letting 
It is now | 4 little blood and shortening the grisly end. This 
nearly ten years since the editor of this paper com- | may be done without destroying the brash. All this 


grain, a great change has taken place. 


menced publishing an Agricultaral Journal. At that may be a fancy of old farmers, and when facts 
time it was quite uncommon to see a plat of green- | enough are presented to show that it is nothing but 
eward land turned over and sown down itmmediate- | fancy they will eventually conform their practice to 
He talked with hundreds | the evidence. 

As to the Horn.-ail, there is a disease among cat- 
Perhaps the name is 


ly with grass seed alone. 
of farmers on the subject and found it quite difficult 


| 
| 
. | 
to persuade them to make the experiment. Some | 


tle that goes by this name. 
of them consented to sow grass seed with winter | not a correct one. ‘The head and hora seem affect- 
grain, but most of them were afraid to trust grass Jed. Good keeping is one of the best preventives of 
veed alone. | this disease. It is usually foand among poor cattle. 
But now how common to find latge fields laid | 4, may be a cause, or it may be a consequence of 


: ' 
down to.srase.in, Angest.9ed. September. Namer- | poverty. |. iisuout waren caw espe 


perfect safety, and they obtain hay instead of rye or | regard to insects found on potato vines. Those which 
wheat for their first barvest—in most cases @ crop! i, discovered are very small and invisible to the 
of more value, and yet one that is less exhausting. | naked eye. We have no doubt he has got upon 

Yet the right track on this subject. 1 wil! be foand 
committed for want of proper attentiva. that insects of some description are the cause of rot 
On sach a sapposi'ion all the various 


numerous errors and blunders have been 
The time ! 
of sowing is important, bat this alone will not in- 


in the potato. 
sure a crop of grass. A top dressing is quite impor- | 


tant to set the grass out, and this should be fine, and 
well mixed with the surface soil. The harrow 
should be made to pass repeatedly over the field,and 


appearances that have been noted for three years 
past may be reconciled, 

As to the round and easy assertion that ‘tatmos- 
is the canse of the rot, we have 
Poisonous insects are more common 


pheric influence ’” 
had no faith. 
than a poisonous atmosphere to the vegetable king- 


the roller will be found tobe an excellent ad- 


junet 


It should be kept in mind that many acres lie so 


dom. Air that is poisonous to animals, is not ne- 


(Editor. 


low that they cannot be ploughed in the Spring, or cessarily so to vegetation. 


Such lands may | 


p! vnted at any time to advant 1ge. 
often be ploaghed at this season and laid flat enoagh | 


for mowing 


KEEPING EGGS AND NAMING PRICES 
One peck of good herdsgrass seed | OF LAND. 
will answer for an acre. Most of us sow some red- 
Lawrence, Aug. 8th, *48. 
Mr. Evrror: I now take the pleasure of 
your paper for six 


top seed with it; bat not much of this will | 
| sending my dollar for 4 
| 


he re- | 
quired where grass of this kind covered the green 


swe { w. - 
oneay ante j months Will you be se good as to state the 


best mode of keeping eggs for any length of 
useful in gardens. They live on insects, which 


There is another thing which I should 
I iteat @ 
they devour without much regard to the species— | ike you 
| 
| 


Bexerit or Toaps. These animals are very 





time. 


; to do: that is, when any person has 
the selections being made by toads of different sizes, | got land to sell, just state the price of it per 
\ccording to the bulk they are able to swallow.— | acre, for I wish to buy five or six acres and I 
While the toad ia small he is only able to feed on} have not got much merey: asf do not want to 
gnats, small flies, the smallest beetles, &e.; but | be at any expense that I can help, 
when fall grown will awallow almost all insects Ove thing more and | have done: that is, 
that infest the garden or field, whether in the tar- |) when you put my name onthe paper spell it A. 
va or perfect state. ‘The number of insects which | Poiterton, snd not A. Patterson. 
they are capable of devouring is surprising to one So no more at present. 
unacquainied with their habits. Severn! years | I remain your bumble servant, 
since the writer Ascertained that a large toad, “A. POTTERTON. 
which he kept confined for the purpose of experi- 
ments, would devour from eight to twelve grubs, — 
the larvae of the May-bag or cockehafer ,(.Melalon- iC There are various modes of keeping eggs. 

: — per day. ap is another advan- They should be packed where the air is excluded. 
tice which they have over fowls, in gardens—they : 3 
: ‘ ’ -is ’ . salt. Some use saw-dust 
will do no injury to any plants, their mode of tak- | "°™* pat'them in casks of salt. Some us -d 
ing the insects being such that the plant is scarcely They ought to be kept cool as 
touched in the act. A few boards should be laid | possible ; and no doubt an ice cellar would keep 
rounc ’ > jer. me . P . 
ond the garden,raised about an inch from the them fresh for many months without packing in 
any foreign substance. It is the practice to place 


satface, under which the toads will take shelter dar- 
ing the day, a# they only feed during the night. 

the small ends down when they are packed in 
casks. 


or plaster of Paris. 


[Southern Planter. 


Few an- 
ugly till an acquaintance with 
*t character is formed; and we hnow of none who 
do less mischief. 


iP We endorse in favor of the toad. 
mals tock couse 1s to advertisements, people usually write their 


own, to suit themselves. 


thie Yet it often saves a pur- 
chaser much trouble to seethe price stated in an 
offer to sell. Before a veoder can expect to sell he 
| must set some price. Why not set it at once for 
all purchasers? He can fall as mach in price 
when he offers in print as when he darters in pri- 
vate. 

In regard to the mis-spelling of our friend’s 
| name, we assure him that in fatare thes. shall not 
appear—but Potterton shail be writtentoat. [Ed- 
| itor. 





Toads want protection, and they prefer the door 
steps to the open garden on account of the shelter 


there afforded. It boards are so placed in various 
parts of the garden in such a manner as to afford 
them proper shelter they wiil do much service by 
ving on fies and other grabe. (Editor. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 








[For the Ploughman.]} [For the Ploughman.} 


HORN AIL.—TAUL SICKNESS..—IN- | ee ee 
SECTS ON POTATO VINES. | Ma. Epitor.—Sir : 1 wish to enqoire thro’ 

Ma. E on, —Wh i throw asid the valuable. Fleughmas veepasting an incest 
-.... sbiTon,—— When will men throw stide! tung hy my son to-day on several apple-trees 
radition, prejadice, and prepossession, and learn | i, my orchard. ‘They were nearly as large as 
to seek for, and be governed by facts ; in rela- the common house fly, and collected in clusters 
ee * that they have to do with in this | of from 50 to 500 on the bodies and some on the 

ries he time is probably distant—far dis-| jimbs of the trees resembling so nearly the bark 
tant, before men will learn to think for them- | of the trees, as to ire careful searching to 
a so think as to draw correct iafer- find them Sens we wings, others had Sate 

hl 0 0 P i ; i : 

a = ne w n premises. ) | each had six legs and two horns, with dark and 
a. ; y a - Mer rub op their bumps of | yellow stripes round the body, and when dis- 
. eality, Causality and Comparison, and | turbed would rua very fast. Six or eight years 
be on the alert and not have it said that | since we discovered the same insect, and for 
all the useful thinking in the world is done by | two or three years after, the Canker worm near! 
a few, who are those who assume to be more destroyed on orchard. J 
wise than their Maker! They are those that Doc, i ines reduce the abo amed 
deprive animals of their tails that nature gave | worm? An answer ere oh ‘oblig ° 
them for the most useful purposes, that is, for tant reader of the Ploo whi ige @ con- 
self-defence. Who ever saw a grub or worm in |" sid ISAAC JENNI N 
the back of an animal of the Bos species that | os . ais) 
had not soffered the loss of their weapon of de-| Natick, Mass., Aug. 7th, ‘48. 
fence from the fool’s knifet No one, ever. [s "a 
there such a disease among cattle as the tail ail 
or tail sickness; are they : 
disease’ It is said that th 


ic Are not these the animals that are called 
obnoxious to such a! sow-bage? Such are often found in great numbers 
ey are, and that the | near the roots of the apple trees. They are not 


| ed to scatter them away. 


Lof being dead some time. 


| browsed upon them. 
| struggled but very little after she fell and some 
blood issued from her mouth and nose. 


| were wilted or partially dried. 
| been lost in the same way and we have often called 
| the attention of farmers to the danger of permitmg 


| induced to give a more highly finished illustra- 


| The creature feeds on the under surface of the 





These have no relation to the canker worm, 


| which buries itself in Jane under the trees on which 
it preys till the tenth of that month. 


The sow-bugs are readily disposed of, Clean 
cullivation about the roots of trees is all that is need- 
[{Editor. 





[For the Ploughman.] 
ARE WILD CHERRY LEAVES POISON? 
Mr. Eprrox :—Mr. Merrill of this town lost 


a fine cow, for which he paid 40 dollars a few 
days ago, on Monday of this week, which was 


| found dead in his pasture, towards night on said 


day, very much swollen, having the appearance 
The cow had been 
well and was in the pasture feeding about noon 
(while he was cutting some branches from a wild 


ati \cherry tree which he threw over the fence into 
to the horn ail without the least foundation for | the pasture, twenty or thirty rods distant. When 


| he found her she was within two rods of those 


brancses cut off and from-appearance had 
She appeared to have 


A few 
heavy footsteps were plainly imprinted on the 


| ground on the spat, all which shows that she 


came to her death very suddeuly. 
If you or some of your correspondents can 


| answer the above inquiry you will confer a favor, 


as it has been said that wilted leaves of the wild 


| cherry will produce the above effect. 


Yours, respectfully, 
Sherburne, Ang. 10th. A. HILL. 


1 We have not the least doubt that the cow 


died in consequence of eating the leaves after they 


Many cows have 


caitle to eat the dried leaves. [Editor. 





tcp A friend in Lancaster, N. Hi. has sent us 
the following arlicle, accompanied with an English 
paper, the Lilastrated Londoa News, filled with the 
Various cats of the different species of the Aphides, 
(Plant lice,) and remarks upon their habits. 

Our friend thinks it probable, as we have often 


rot in potatoes. In their insect state they travel 
rapidly andare easily blown aboat by the wind. 

Myriads of insects, too small to be noticed by 
the eye, are preying upon the herbage of the fields, 
Some are poisonous, some are not. 
dent writes : 


Lancaster, Coos. Co., N. H., 2 
Aug. 9, 1848. ¢ 


quaintance, yet as your editorial opinions seem 
to lean more strongly towards what I believe to 


that falls under my eye, I shall take the liberty 
to enclose to you, an abstract of the investiga- 
tions of Dr. Smee, of London, relative to the 
potato disease, published in the London Illustra- 
ted News, of June 12, 1847. 

] will trouble you with only one remark, that 
Dr. Smee’s facts have been corroborated by the 
most critical observations. I have been able to 
make during the last season and this, from the 
larva state of the vastator, to its maturity, when 
it appears a beautiful, active, little fellow, of 
iasiaeB HY prtsene edewwr uy, mu curator. 
amination. 

Pormit me to invite from vonrselfj.-2 6" *,- 
avery thorough investigation of Dr. Smee’s 
theory, as all those who are unacquainted with 
the myriads of aphides, who live, and revel, will 
be slow to believe that such insignificant animals 
can perform so much injury. 

Very respectfally, 
Your ob’t servant, 
J. Ww. W. 


RE-APPEARANCE OF THE APHIS VAS- 
TATOR ON THE POTATO PLANT. 


In No. 246 of our Journal we alluded to the 
researches of Mr. Alfred Smee, which led him 
to infer that the present malady in the potato 
plant is to be attributed to a small insect of the 
family of Aphides, which he calls the Vastator. 
During the past week, he has announced the re- 
currence of the insect—an event which now be- 
comes of such vast importance to the political 
and social welfare of this country, that we are 





tion of this destructive pest in the winged state, 
and call attention to other species allied to it. 


ieaf, and may now be found in nearly every po- 
tato ground round London. We have observed 
it at Peckham, Fulham, Tottenham, Blackheath, 
Sydenham, Stratford, Lewisham, Chigwell, 
Beckenham ; and we hear of it from the midland 
and western counties. In our former number, 
we figured the Vastator in the larva, pupa, and 
final state; and, therefore, we must refer our 
readers to these figures. Upon attentively ex- 
amining the potato plant, a single insect in the 
larva state may be detected here and there upon 
the under surface of the leaves, or a little colony 
may be noticed, like a flock of sheep, remaining 
motionless, and sucking the juices of the plant. 
They first appeared om, about the 24th of May, 
and, therefore, have hardly had time to commit 
serious damage, although we have observed that 
the fatal gangrene has manifested itself on some 
leaves, 

The Aphis Vaststor appears to be one of the 
most important of Aphides, fiom the large num- 
ber of plants used by man which it attacks ; and 
Mr. Smee has given the following list of plants 
which it destioys or injures. 


PLANTS DESTROYED BY VASTATOR. 





Wild. 
Shepherd's Purse Solanum Nigrim Violet 
Groundsel Dulcamara Spurge 
Turnip Pasture Grass Geranium Molle 
Mustard Nettle 
Cultivated. 

Clver Turnip Tolips 
Beet Carrot Crocuses 
Spinach Parsnip 

PLANTS PARTIALLY DESTROYED BY VASTATOR. 

Wild. 
Bellador— Pansy Thistles 
Stramo-~ Mallow Dock 
Hyoscarius Chickweed Elder 
Plantain 
Cultivated. 
Potato Horseradish Apricot 
Tomato Parsle Date Palm 
Sweet Potato Major Convulvulas! pomea Learii 
Artichoke, Garden Marigolds Cacti 
J Balsams Passion Flowers 

Wheat Cinerarias Fairy Rose 
Indian Corn Verbenas Mary Solani 
Cabbages Peach Other Greenhouse 
Celery Nectarine Plants 


This list of plants, which is probably very in- 
complete, shows the omnivorous character of 
this Aphis, which entitles it, if not to our re- 
spect, at least to our fullest consideration. Ite 
influences in producing dry or wet gangrene, is 
highly important, and our illustration exhibits 
the manner in which the leaf and leaf stalk of 
the potato plant blotches afier its attack. 

The family of Aphides contains namerous 
species, but those inhabiting Great Britain have 
not as yet been satisfactorily determined. In 
works on Natural History they are so sparingly 
figured, that we have thought it eavieable at the 
present moment to delineate several — to 
indicate their general characteristics. The Vas- 


suggested, that lice of some kind are the cause of 


Oar correspon- 


Wittram Buckminster, Esq :—Sir, — Al- 
though | have not the honor of a personal ac- | 


be the truth, than any other agricultural paper 





| 
| 


amounts sometiires in value W three millions. It 
is best distinguished from the Vustater by two 
stroogly-marked projections on the head, on the 
inner side of the base of the antenne. The 
Green Fly also very much injures our gerani- 
ams. It may be known from the Vastator by 
the superior length of the body, antennw, and 
legs; in fact, all parts are relatively Jonger than 
the Vastator, and in the winged state, the body 
is a bright green without black marks. The 
parsley, carrot, and parsnip crops are also this 
year covered with their respeeuve Aphides, not 
much differing frem the Vastator, and on the 
strawberry plants sometimes countless multi- 
tudes may be found, which much injure the plant 
and lessen the produce. 

The cabbages and cruciferous plants are, to- 
wards autumn, with a white downy Aphis, 
which remains motionless on the under surface 
of the leaves. They render the pods of cauli- 
flowers left for seed unfruitful, and sometimes 
otherwise much damage the plant by causing the 
leaves to rot at the part punctured. In our 
frames we may observe the under surface of the 
leaves of cucumber and melon giants to be cov- 
ered with a minute specimen of Aphis, which 
may be at once recognised by its black abdomal 
tubercles, and which, if not destroyed, will seri- 
ously injure the plants. ‘This Aphis has been 
also known to feed upon various kinds of ache- 
menes. Upon trees we have numberless spe- 
cies ; and we shall first speak of that which in- 
fests the rose. Every lady knows how injurious 
this creature is to the queen of flowers; and, 
though not so fatal to the plant as those which 
infest smaller vegetables, it stiTl dues much mis- 
chief. ‘There are three other species which in- 
fest this tiee ; but the careful gardener can easily 
remove them by syringing them with plain wa- 


er. 

Sir Joseph Banks long since pointed out how 
severely the apple tree has suffered from the 
American blight, which killed numerous c dling 
trees. It is much diminished in quantity since 
the beginning of this century, but is sull to be 
seen in nearly every orchard. This creature has 
very long piercers to penetrate the bark, as it 
will feed upon the trank of the tree. On the 
apple tree may be found two or three Aphides, 
which we have not space to figure, but which 
are now doing damage. 

The sycamore is infested by two Aphides, one 
living upon the leaf, the other on the young 
shoots. ‘That on the leaf is very large and beau- 
tiful. It is so prevalent this year round Londen, 
that on one occasion we observed that the honey 
dew covered the plants underneath the tree. The 
honey dew is sugar excreted by these creatures, 
which is one of the most marvellous and interest- 
ing facts in Natural History. It is voided by all 
Aphides, and considerable quantines might be 
collected from large colonies of Aphides. Some- 
what resembling the syeamore Aphis is that of 
j the elm, chesnut, and walnut tree and nut bush. 
That infesting the lime deserves notice, from the 
great beauty of its wings, which age spotted. In 
the diagram the artist has exhibited the manner 
in which Aphides carry their wings when at 
rest, and is well worth the trouble of watching 
how the creature expands its wings when it 
takes its flight to more congenial siiuations.— 
Other Aphides infest the maple, bird cherry, aod 
blackberry. 

The Aphis of the oak is peculiar, and well il- 
lustrates another group of these creatures which 
have no abdominal tubercles. “ 

At the present time the cherry has its yeung 
shoots blighted by a black Aphis, which lives 
upon it. The currant trees have been injured 
thie year hy the carrant Aphis. and the frnit ia 
falling off. The goosebergyz,cee has alse suffer- 


ol by: Very grasses may be killed by Aphides, 
and Mr. Smee has recorded instances of the in- 
destructible couch grass having been cut down 
by a minute Aphis feeding upon the juices of 
the leaf. 

The cereal girains—the wheat, the oat, the 
barley—are infested by a large Aphis, which 
occasionally effects the total loss of the crop. 

Other vegetables used by man are also affected 
by these pests. ‘The broad bean is now covered 
wite a large Aphis. The stalks after its attack 
grow black, and the plant perishes, producing 
| littie or no fruit. The gardeners generally con- 
| quer this animal by cutting off the tops of the 
plants with a sickle. A very different Aphis 
injures the scarlet bean. The pea has also a 
noble Aphis, which feeds upon its leaf, and 
causes the plant to die locally, or at the under- 
ground stem. 

Onur esculent roots, moreover, do not escape 
the depredations of these insects, fof upon the 
artichoke there is one which lives upon the tu- 
ber. This species is remarkable for its very 
long sextorial apparatus, or rostrum. 

Aphides are prolific in the highest degree ; 
millions may sovn be bred from a single individ- 
al, without preliminary matrimony. Professor 
Owen estimates that a quintillion may be pro- 
duced by one individual ina single season, which 
illustrates their enormous fecundity. This fe- 
cundity must cause us, indeed, to be apprehen- 
sive of their appearance on the potato plant. 

In a lectare delivered at the London Institu- 
tion, Mr. Smee stated that from a multiplicity of 
observations on numerous kinds of Aphides, and 
upon a diversity of plants, he had developed the 
following laws of the effects which they pro- 
duce : 





1. Aphides feed on living planta. 
2. Aphides come firat upen healthy plants. 
- Aphides suck the juices atter having pierced the cuti- 
cle. 
4. Aphides, by sucking the juices, impair the qualities of 
the sap. 


5. The sap being injared, no longer performs its proper 
functions, 

6. The injured sap cannot perfectly nourish the plant. 

7. Unnourished or imperfect tissue is apt to die. 

8. Partial death following the attacks of Aphides may be 
local at the part affected, or remote, that is to say, at a 
distance from the attack. ¥ 

9 The total death of the plant may arise from the death 
of a part necessary to the whole, which would thus cause 
its total death. 

10. Wild plants, or plants in a condition well caleulated 
to develop flbre, will resist the attacks of Aphides. 

11. Highly caltivated plants, or plants not under cireum- 
stances favorable to the formation of fibre, ill resist the at- 
tacks of Aphides. 

12. Plants are most injured by Aphides at that period 
—_ growth when they are required to deposit most 


13. Plants having their tissues damaged from Aphides, 
oe ons 30 propagate diseased tissue in ali their future 
wi The iujury to plants hastens the transformation of 

is. The attacks of Aphides are almost invariably follow- 
ed by the growth of fungi. 

In obedience to these laws, Mr. Smee states 
that the Aphis Vastator feeds on the living pota- 
wo plant ; comes first upon healthy plants; sacks 
the juices after having punctured the cuticle; 
impairs the qualities of the sap; which then can- 
not perform its proper functions; and the forma- 
tion of fibre and starch is retarded. The imper- 
fect tissue is apt to die, either locally at the part 
attached, or remotely at the collar, underground 
stems, or roots; which death at the collar may 
separate the leaf from the root, and thus destroy 
the greater part of the plant. The reputed wild 
potato plant and plants growing in a poor soil 
and dry atmosphere resist more than the highly 
cultivated varieties, and those growing in a rich 
soil, and a moist, cold, and dark place; and the 
injury takes place principally when the starch is 
deposited in thetubers. A set from former dis- 
eased plant is liable to manifest the disease in all 
its future growths. When the potato plant be- 
gins to perish the larve become perfect insects, 
and fly away to commit ravages elsewhere. The 
injured potato plant has a vast number of paras- 
itic fungi growing upon it. 

Insect plagues, from the beginning of the 
world, have given rise to fearful famines. They 
are spoken of in the Scriptures as ** the army of 





tator is similar, in many res to other spe- 
cies, and one which it resembles is called the 


the Lord, strong to execute his word.” If in- 
sects now threaten us with famine, so insects 


nouncing the recurrence of the Vastator, we re- 
jeice also to announce that in some localities vast 
troops of lady-birds have appeared, which have 
already cleared whole trees. Moreover, the 
powers of man to effect their destruction must 
not be overlooked, for to him is given “dominion 
over everything which moveth upon the earth.” 


WET LANDS. 
Farmers, as a general thing, are too remiss in 
the business of improving their wet lands. Jn 








soi!s, and their products, we find something like 
a regular system of drainage adopted, and a very 
decided and marked improvement in the man- 
| agement of most of the details of the farm, as 
the inevitable result. 

There can be no question, that most of our 
low bog lands possess high value, and are cal- 
culated to become extremely valuable for most 
agricultural uses when properly managed and 





We find that all low lands which are contin- 


j ually, or periodically submerged, produce some 


| aquatic plants, ail of which are permitted to grow 


| and decay without being removed. ‘The Aumus 
| thus produced, is consequently allowed to accu- | [ wij] find out his name and send it to you, for 


| mulate, and when the water is drawn off, we 
| find a deep, rich bed of muck, which is replete 
| with the most energetic vegetative principles, 
j and capable of sustaining exhausting and d:ffer- 


| ent crops of grain and grass, for aseries of many | 


| years without the assistance of any manure, or 


of any other ameliorating agent, except the 
plough or spade. 

If farmers would only study their own inter- 
| ests in this matter, we should see few bogs, and 
| more fields; there would be less complaint as to 
| the searcity and high price of Jand, and the gen- 
| eral appearance and condition of many rural dis- 
tuicts, would be immensely improved. Drain- 
age, when systematically conducted, is by no 
means a costly undertaking, and when one has a 
| family of boys, and can avail himself of leisure 
seasons, it will be found to involve but smal! ex- 
pense even under the most inauspicious circain- 
stances. 

Lands thus reclaimed, possess high value for 
}mowing and grazing purposes, and when once 
| well stocked with grasses, require to be plough- 
}ed but seldom. An occasional top-dressing of 
| compost, with a liberal annual application of 
gypsum, house-ashes or lime, is all that is re- 
| quisite to sustain a high vegetative activity, and 
| maintain them in a condition of the most perfect 
| health and heart. Nortu Penn. 

August 2, 1848. 

[Germantown Telegraph. 











The Springfield Republican, speaking of the 
|severe and long continued depression of the 
mauufacturing business, makes the fullowiag re- 
| marks : 
Perhaps the greatest depression is in the 
woolen business. A manufacturer, who madea 
| style of cloths last year, which cost him in labor 
| and material about 43 cents a yard, and which 
he sold for half a dollar, now finds himself met 
in the market by a foreign article of the sams 
kind, which is offered for 40 cents. So there is 
anend to his business, until, at least, he can 
| buy wool and get labor at as low a rate as his 
foreign rival. 

A firm in this town, who dealt largely in wool 

, last year and were ready to do so this have 
given up baying altogether. “i tie State of alfairs 
| offers no inducements, aud they prefer to lie on 
| their vars, rather than engage in the purchase 
j of wool, even at the present low prices, with 
the prospect ahead of matters being worse in- 
siead of better. 

‘Wool is some eight cents lower on the pound 
| this year than last; yet at this reduction our 
| manufacturers cannot compete with foreign deal- 
| ers under the advantage of a low tariff. Con- 
| sequently, many must stop work. ‘The large 
| concesns will meet the blow latest. ‘They have 
| striven to ward it off by throwing great stocks 
| into the market, to be sold for what they would 
j bring, in the hopes of driving - off the foreign 
| producers, who in order to get the control of our 
_marke's are of course willing to sell very low at 
| first. A sacrifice has thus been submitcd wo, 
| but the end is not gained, and probably cannot 





ingly and go along safely, manufacturing but 
little. Wool is therefore low and hard to be 

| sold at any price, It remains to a great extent 
on the hangs of the producer. 





Userutness or Binns. Few persons appear 
to be aware of the immense number of insects 
destroyed by birds. Different species of birds 
prey on different kinds of insects, or take the 
same kinds of insects in different stages. ‘Thus 
swallows, martins, &c., take their food in the 
j airs and catch insects while in the perfect or 
| winged state. They hover much near water, 
| and devour myriads of those insects which live 
in that element in their first stages. The com- 
mon apple tree caterpillar is eaten by few birds, 
but fot the enckeo it seems tobe the natural food. 
One of these birds will in a short time destroy 
a nest of these injurious pests. They tear upon 
the web with their bills, and besides gorging 
their craws with the worms, will kill many 
which they cannot swallow. . Robins take their 
food mostly from the ground—taking such 
worms as attack grain, grass and garden vege- 
— They also eat angle-worms and bee- 
tles. 

Many kinds of birds may be induced to take 
up their abode near the habitationofmen. They 
seem to have an instinctive idea that man is (or 
ought to be) their protector. If they find them- 
selves unmolested, they evidently enjoy a close 
proximity tothe “lords of the creation’’ und 
they evince their happiness by their sportive ac- 
tions and sprightly songs. [Southern Planter. 








Devonsuine Borrer. The Gardener's 
Chronicle says that the way excellent Vevon- 
shire batter ia made, is as follows ;— 

Scald your cream in a zinc pan, over a char- 
coal fire, but do not letit bol. When the cream 
is cold, say the next morning, take it off with 
the hand. Put the cream into a wide wooden 
bowl, stir it withthe hard for ten or fifieen 
minutes, and the butter will be the same as out 
of a chntn, and to be dealt with the same. A 
cow that will make one pound of butter per day, 
that is, seven pounds a week, if the cream is seald- 
ed, will make nine pounds in the seven days. 
Great care must be taken not to let any dust rest 
upon the cream. 





Curture or tue Biackserey. Having 
seen an inquiry respecting the culture of the 
blackberry, I will send you the method which is 
practised by a friend of mine, who has a beauti- 
ful hedge, which produces a great abandance of 
this excellent fruit. The plants are set out in 
rows of five feet apart, and are kept free from 
weeds and grass through the summer; in the 
fall these spaces are filled with leaves from the 
forest. The next spring a quantity of ashes is 
strewn between the rows—these with the leaves 
are all the means used to secure a beautifyl har- 
vest every season. [Albany Cultivator, 





Letters from Missouri state that the hemp crop 
will be very poor this season ; and that although 





more ground has been sown this year than last, 
yet the amount received will be less. 


some sections, where the rapid increase of pop- | 
ulation has greatly enhanced the price of arable | 


be. Our manufactures are therefore buying no | 
| wool and doing no business, or purchase spar- 


we live ina country of newspapers ! The finger 
of scorn pointed at the Attorney of this District, 
by The ‘Tribune and other Northern prints, has 
shamed him at last into a tardy and reluctant 
jabandenment of the false, malicious and dis- 
graceful prosecation for stealing slaves, institu- 
{ted against Chester English, one of the persons 
\found on board the Pearl. I have mentioned 
| his hard ease in forme: letters. In those letters 
| 1 called hima boy; and he has the appearance 
lof a delicate youth of 17; it seems, however, 
| that he is 22, and has a wife and two little chil 
dren, who have been joint s:fferers with, him 
under the atrocious injustice of which he has 
| been the victim, But what do these slave-mon- 
| gers care for the sufferings of women and chil- 
dren? 
| This young English, was cook, steward and 
| crew on board the Pearl, the only man on beard 
| beside Drayton the character, and Sayres the 
master, He cime thither in perfect ignorance 
| of the nature of the enterprise. ‘The vesss! left 
| this city on Saturday night, and some two or 


| treed from the deteriorating effects of the super- three hours before her departure, he was told by 
| natant waters by which they have been so long 
| submerged. 


| Drayton that she was going totake some negroes 
las passengers up the bay» That was all he 
| knew about the matter, and the captors of the 
| Pearl were all perfectly satisfied of his inno- 
‘cence. Yet with all these facts as well kaown 
| then as now, some Georgetown magistrate, and 


,he deserves to be disgraced—commitied the in- 
| nocent young man to prison, demanding bail w 
| the most exhorbitant amount of $76,000, a vio- 
| lation of a special provision of the Constitution 
| of the United States, even had he been ever so 
| guilty; the Attorney of this District, who charges 
against the United States a fee of $10 for every 
indictment preferred against this innocent young 
man, one hundred and fifteen indictments ; the 
Grand Jury of this District returned those indict- 
ments as true bills; the young man’s friends 
were put to anexpense of $200 in retaining 
counsel to defend him; and new, to-day, Mr. 
Attorney, other $2, 150 fees being secured, 
brings him into Court, and enters nolle prosequi 
upon all the hundred and fifteen indictments ! 
The pretence was, that Mr. Attorney desired to 
use him as a witness against Sayres, new on 
trial; but the only tendency of his testimony is 
to make manifest in open Court the cruel op- 
pression he had suffered by a four months’ im- 
prisonment in a jail, where he had nothing to 
| sleep upon but a bare stone floor, till sympathy 
supplied him a mattress—not the sympathy, 
however, of citizens of this District, but of visit- 
ers here, 

If the Magistrate who committed English, the 
District Attorney who prosecuted him, and the 
Grand Jury who found the bills, wish to escape 
the execration of an indignant public, they have 
but one course to take, Let them make all the 
| reparation in their power to the man they have 
| so grossly and wantonly injured. Let them re- 
| fund the expenses to which he has been put; 
| let them compensate him for his loss of time ; 
let them make him a handsome equivalent, so far 
as it can be done in money, for the hardships of 
an unjust imprisonment; let them do this, and 
they may then claim pardon as men who have 
done injustice indeed, but who did it passionate- 
ly and inconsiderately. if they do not do it, 
they will have no right to complain, if the world 
sets them down as cold-blooded and malignant 
scoundrels, who regard the rights and feelings 
of their white feliow-citizens no more than they 
do of their black slaves 

From a pretty close scrutiny of the progress 
of these trials, 1am well sonvineed, that if 
, Northera counsel haa not been here to look alter 
| the rights of the prisoners, and Northern letter 
writers to report the progress of the trial, Mr. 
Attorney would nave proceeded with as great 
fury against English as against Drayton; would 
have assured the jury with as great confidence 
—for this assurance is the only argument he 
thinks of using—that he, Mr. Attorney thought 
ita mostplain case of stealing ; would easily 
have procured from four or five successive ju- 
ries, verdicts of guilty to which the judge would 
have done every thing in his power to eontrib- 
ute ; and from that same Judge, a sentence of 
twenty years imprisonment, delivered with as 
much gusto as he will presently exhibit in de- 
livering a like sentence against Drayton. 

Yet you must not suppose that the whole dis- 
trict is mad. The more intelligent part of the 
inhabitants are mostly ashamed of these pro- 
ceedings; and Mr. Carlisle, a young man of 
great promise, a native of the District, has dis- 
| tinguished himself not a little by thezeal, perse- 
} verance and moral intrepidity with which he has 
| stemmed a torrent which has threatened to over- 
whelm the District with disgrace. 

[vor. N. Y. Tribune. 











Tortittas.—The maize kernels are placed in 
a vessel with water, and softened fur a time 
by the aid of Lime. Then they are rubbed on 
a flat stone (metalic) into a fine mass, and from 
this are formed very thin round cakes, which are 
baked on a thinclay plate. They are taken hot 
from the plate, and eaten, and thus supply the 
place of bread to the Mexicans, to which the 
tortillas are prepared. 

A Mexican woman spends daily at least six 
hours in the preparation of the tortillas, and in 
the whole republic according to the estimate of 
Azcarale, are thus engaged 312,500 strong and 
healthy women. 





Deersxin Gioves. During the last three 
months, 429,652 Ibs. of deerskin from the South 
West, Central America, &c. were manufactured 
into gloves at Johnstown, Fulton county, New 
York. The women of the vicinity are employed 
in the work. 





The Legislature of Wisconsin has passed 
through every stage a bill exempting the home- 
stead of afamily from sale on execution for 
debt. The area exempted, is forty acres in the 
country, or a quarter of an acre in the village. 
The final vote in the Senate stood 14 to 5 ; in 
the House, 33 to 25. 





MECHANIC ARTS. 
THE BENEFITS OF MACHINERY FOR ALL 
CLASSES. 


Fifty years ago wages were no better, in fact 
ess than at the present day and the comforts and 
axuries of life far more difficult to obtain. Arti- 
cles needed by the poor man, cost in those days of 
comparative freedom from machinery, {rom twice 
to three times what they do now, and often more 3 
and you will find that the greatest reductions are in 
those articles to which machinery bas been applied. 
There is no article of luxury or comfort to which 
machinery has been extensively and successf ully ap- 
plied, of which a poor man cannot now get more 
for a day’s labour than he could before such ap- 
plication of machinery. Salt is now less than one 
third, iron less than one half, shirtings and cali- 
coes and cloth generally from one halfto one 
fourth. Pins, needles, shoes, hats, every thing in 
similiar tions. 

Forty years agosuch articles of use or ornament as 
locks were scarcely known, and could be afforded 
by the rich only. Farmers wagons were chief ly 
sleds, their houses cabins, their chairs stools and 
benches, bureaus pins drove in the wall or poles 
nang oath, and their windows often an old sheet 
or blanket. Nails and glass cost money in those 
days, and labor commanded little ! 

ince Machinery hat been applied,—better roads, 
torn ikes, railroads, all of which are a Species of 
machinery, have been constructed. Steam has 
been made to propel the boat and the great ship, 
and to give f to the mill, to the jenny and the 
! Production in many articles has been more 








| not and could not affurd, now adorns the mantel of 
| his poorest tenant, and sammmons him to his meals. 
There bave been less improvements in agricultu- 
| ral implements than in machinery for manufactu- 
| ring purposes, but this is the age of improvement.— 
| Let Machinery be applied to husbandry also,.— 
| Let bread and meat be as cheap as clothing, and 
| if the distribution is not as equal as it might be, let 
| us rejoice, that if the rich man has more, so also 
} the poor man mach more. é 

The cottager has now by the aid of machinery 
here, what great kings have not in Africa, and 
what the kings of England had not hefore the intro- 
daction of machinery. ‘The great Alfred sat upon 
a three legged stool, while many an English or 
American tenant now reelines on a gilded sofa — 
If the poor of England and America are not 80 
weil off as they should be machinery is not at fault. 
It is machinery that has saved them from much 
greater misery, and the reforms which they need 
are chiefly government and social. [N. Y. Scien- 
tific American. 





} 
} 
| 
| CHEAPNESS OF RAILROAD IRON. 
| 
| 
| 


This article has been gradually falling in its 
principal producing market-—W ales—fiom its 
highest point, £13, down to £5 10 shillings 

| per ton at the shipping ports, which is about as 
| low a price as it has ever reached. The Liver- 
pool Times, of Jane 17, remarks that, ** the de- 
mand for British iron for home consumption 
| continues on a very reduced scale, and for many 
kinds lower prices have been submitted to. 
Railroad iron has been sold at the shipping ports 
in Wales at a price which would not clear £510 
Shillings per ton to the makers ” 
£5 10s, at 8 per cent. exchange is 
Daty on import, 30 per cent. 
Freight and charges to Hartford 


$26 8 
A 
-* 


Total cost of one ton of railroad iron deliv- 
ered at $40,00 
The price of freights from the shipping ports 
lin Wales to New York, varies from $2,40 to 
| $4,80 perton. From New York to Hartford, 
iron is usually brought in quantities ata freight 
of St per ton, and sometimes as low as 75 cents 
” 
ver ton. 





Tiere is jitthe question that $5, 72 
yer ton would cover all the charges to Hartford. 

Railroads require about one hundred tons of 
to the yard, for every 


i} 
I 


jiron, weighing 56 Ibs. 
mile, 





Travetier’s Door-Fastener.—The account 
of this affair, lately patented in England, may 
very likely have before come to the notice of a 
portion of our readers ; but as the invention may 
not be generally known, and is certainly very in- 
genious, atthe same time that itis of simple 
construction, it may be worth our while to re- 
describe it. Its title is as given above, and it is 
composed of two small metal plates formed into 
a wedge by the insertion of a piece of wood be- 
tween them, while the under plate is fitted with 

two small spikes which catch in the floor. The 

|sharp end of the fastener is thrast under the 
door, and is the more firmly fixed by every at- 
tempt to enter the room, while a cord carried to 
the bed side enables the occupant of the room at 
any time to withdraw the wedge, backward, 
and thus admit a visiter. This contrivance 
might serve an excellent purpose to prevent the 
frequent occurrence of robberies, by the adroit 
rogues swarming around our large hotels. 





Imrrovep Razor. Mr. David, cutler, of 
Leadenball-street, London, has recently registered 
under the Utility Designs Acts, a razor of highly 
improved configuration, which consists in giving a 
curvilinear form, lengthwise, to the edge of the 
blade, and leaving more room for obtaining a good 
purchase on it when shaving. The handle also is 
bevelled within side, to allow more space for the 
entry of the blade when shutting to—thus prevent- 
ing the injury to its edge, that frequently occurs 
from catching on the sides of the handle. These 
improvements, combined with the improved princi- 
ple adopted in grinding the blade, produce an in- 
strament having every advabtage over those hither 
to made. 





Inpia Russen Pavemenr.—The court-yard 
of the English Admiralty, Whitehall, has been 
covered witha paving of India Rubber. An 
experiment tried upon it resulted very satisfac- 
torily. Itislaid down in pieces about twelve 
inches square and one in thickness. The quad- 
rangle at Buckinghain Palace, formed by the 
erection of anew wing, will also be covered 
with this material, which its projectors have 
named ‘** Kamptolite. Its chief recommendation 
is, that it deadens all sound, rendering the pas- 
sage of a vehicle or horses perfectly noiseless. 





Marine Invention.—A lieutenant in the 
British Navy has invented a ‘* Peril Indicator,” 
to show when steamers or other ships are ran- 
ning into shoal water. The apparatus consists 
of two bars, which project ten feet below the 
keel of the vessel, and as soon as these bars touch 
the ground, they spring up on a level with the 
keel and ring a bell, which warns the engineer 
that he must reverse the engines and drive the 
ship astern. 





Geouogicat Discovery.—Not far from the 
right banks of the Nicolaifskaia, in the Govern- 
ment of Tobolsk, in Siberia, a rich mine of stones 
has been discovered, in the midst of the establish- 
ment for the washing of auriferoussands. These 
stones, says Galignani, presenta perfect resemb- 
lance to diamonds, except that they are a trifle 
less hard, though harder than granite. Russian 
mineralogists propose to call ihem Diamanrroipe. 





Aw Improvep Favcer has been discovered, 
which discharges the water only so long asa 
small handle is pressed. On the moment of re- 
moving the hand and releasing the stop-cock, 
the water is immediately shut off by its own ac- 
tion—thus obviating the danger of overflows and 
damage from the carelessness of servants, who 
frequently leave the Croton running from the 
contrivance now in use. 





Maxe your own Gas. The average nightly 
consumption of gas at the Astor House, New 
York, is 1400 cubic feet. ‘The kind used is “Cos- 
ton’s silvie gas light,’? made on the premises 
from rosin, and the apparatus generates 130 0 
cubic feet in about three hours. ‘The expenses 
for two weeks ending on the first instant was 
$47 98, being a saving of S88 22, as compared 
with the common gas formerly used. 





The Glass Company are erecting a spacious brick 
building in Sand wich, 140 feet long by 90 in width, 
and two stories high, to be occupied by them for the 
various kinds of business connected with the man- 
ufactures of glass. The Sandwich Observer says 
that it will be the largest building on the Cape. 





A Sincutar Acreement. Twenty-nine 
years ago Betty Winal, then residing at Tarl- 
ton, bottled a quantity of white currants in their 
green state, being then in the 33d year of her age’ 
Having kept them some time in a state of pre- 
servation, William (her husband) and she agreed, 
that they should be kept while they both lived, 
and that they should be made into pies at the 
funeral of the one who should die first. Tho 
wife departed this life on the 2d of this month. 
and was interred at St. Peter's church, Preston, 
ou the Sth, the family having removed to Daw- 
son street, Preston, “Their mutual pledge was 
fulfilled, and the pies made of these currant, 
were served out, afier returning from charch, 
every attendanttaking a slice. ‘Thougtt the cur- 





rants had been kept twenty-nine years, they were 
as fresh as if just taken from the trees. 
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